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Ellen  Swaney  is  the  Director  for  American  Inj(|g|fp^n<MO$JTANA  59620 
Achievement  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. She  is  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

Ellen's  M.Ed,  was  earned  while  she  was  a  fellow  in  the  Native 
American  Graduate  Fellowship  Program  at  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity, Bozeman. 

The  Director  for  American  Indian/Minority  Achievement  has 
varied  responsibilities.  Some  of  them  are  to  work  on  a  reliable 
database  and  tracking  system  with  the  Montana  University  System  in 
liaison  with  the  Office  of  Public  htstruction. 

She  will  also  advocate  for  American  Indian/Minority  education, 
advise  campus  administrators  and  faculty  in  this  area,  coordinate 
with  the  K- 1 2  system,  and  provide  cultural  sensitivity  and  awareness 
training. 

The  position  is  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Northwest  Area 
Foundation;  state  funding  will  be  sought  during  the  legislative 
Session. 

The  Board  of  Regents  established  a  policy  on  Minority  Achieve- 
ment, with  timelines,  at  their  September  meeting  which  was  held  at 
Salish  Kootenai  College  in  Pablo. 

The  telephone  number  to  contact  Ellen  Swaney  is  (406)  444- 
1324. 


IMPROVING  SCHOOLS 
EQUITY  CLIMATE 


HOUSING  FOR  SINGLE 
MOTHERS  AND  CHILDREN 

Almost  all  the  women  in  Mary  Hufford  Hall  at  Texas  Woman's 
University  have  something  in  common:  they  are  single  mothers. 

Many  colleges  provide  housing  for  married  students,  yet  few 
make  provisions  for  single  mothers  with  children.  Mary  Hufford 
Hall  provides  a  unique  support  network  along  with  housing  and  low- 
cost,  after-school  care  for  the  students'  children;  a  playground  and 
recreation  room;  and  access  to  a  nearby  university-run  child  care 
center.  Child  care  rates  are  comparable  to  similar  programs  in  the 
community,  but  offer  the  advantages  of  flexible  hours  and  proximity 
to  the  students'  apartments. 

The  university  also  provides  outreach  services  for  the  single 
mothers,  such  as  family  counseling  and  weekend  field  trips. 

Single  mothers  pay  the  same  tuition  as  students  not  receiving 
these  benefits,  but  must  find  work  to  pay  for  outside  living  expenses; 
nearly  all  of  such  students  take  out  large  loans.  The  housing  program 
often  makes  a  difference  in  whether  these  women  enroll  and  stay  in 
^school. 

Of  the  women  living  in  the  hall  between  1983  and  1989,  64 
percent  have  either  graduated  or  are  still  students. 

For  more  information,  contact  Nancy  Murphy-Chadwick,  Dept 
of  Housing,  Texas  Woman's  University,  Denton,  TX  76204. 


Banning  corporal  punishment  will  improve  school  equity. 
Boys  are  hit  five  times  as  often  as  girls.  This  reinforces 
differences  in  male  and  female  learning  styles,  and  contributes 
to  driving  a  wedge  between  the  genders  at  a  very  early  age. 
Statistics  collected  by  the  U.S.  Deparment  of  Education  show 
that  the  most  likely  victims  of  corporal  punishment  are  small 
boys,  minority  children,  and  elementary  or  intermediate  pupils — 
children  who  are  often  most  vulnerable,  and  who  won't  fight 
back. 

Fifty  years  of  research  has  shown  that  corporal  punishment 
is  not  effective.  Instead  of  helping  children  control  or  change 
their  behavior,  schools  with  higher  incidences  of  corporal 
punishment  have  higher  levels  of  vandalism  and  delinquency. 

Corporal  punishment  hurts  all  kids,  victims  and  witnesses 
alike.  It  increases  learning  problems  and  decreases  students' 
ability  to  concentrate  and  remember.  Fearful  or  angry  children 
cannot  focus  on  subject  matter,  only  on  their  punisher. 

Old-fashioned  administrators  claim  that  corporal  punish- 
ment is  the  only  way  to  teach  some  kids.  The  truth  is  that  the 
most  difficult  children  are  often  the  most  helpless.  They  cannot 
protect  themselves.  They  need  help,  not  hitting. 

Children  learn  by  example.  Corporal  punishment  teaches 
children  to  use  violence  to  solve  problems.  As  long  as  teachers 
and  students  know  that  the  ultimate  pimishment  is  the  paddle, 
other  techniques  are  not  used.  Corporal  punishment  prevents 
the  learning  of  other  ways  to  handle  conflict. 

One  Hundred  Alternatives  and  One  Hundred  One  MORE 
Alternatives  to  corporal  punishment  are  titles  of  books  pub- 
lished on  positive  disipline.  There  are  many  other  ways  to  reach 
and  teach  children  that  do  not  involve  hitting  them. 

Corporal  punishment  causes  low  self-esteem;  the  hurt  and 
humiliation  is  often  out  of  proportion  to  the  misbehavior. 
Corporal  punishment  teaches  fear  and  resentment  of  authority. 

Advocates  of  corporal  punishment  insist  that  teachers  need 
the  right  to  use  corporal  punishment  to  protect  themselves. 
However,  using  force  for  self -protection  is  not  corporal  pun- 
ishment! Teachers  may  always  use  necessary  force  to  protect 
themselves  or  to  restrain  a  violent  child  whose  behavior  is  a 
threat  to  other  children  or  hirnself. 

Finally,  imagine  that  corporal  punishment  was  not  legal  in 
Montana.  K  someone  came  to  our  state  legislature  to  request 
laws  allowing  any  group  of  adults  to  hit  other  people's  children, 
what  would  be  your  response? 


INSTRUCTION  AND 
CLASSROOM  INTERACTION 

The  literature  on  girls  and  instruction  has  long  spoken  to  the 
disparities  that  girls  face  in  the  classroom.  Research  documents: 
teachers  pay  more  attention  to  boys,  ask  them  more  complex 
questions  than  they  ask  girls,  encourage  boys  to  speak  in  class,  and 
provide  them  with  assistance  in  solving  problems,  rather  than 
solving  problems  for  them;  in  contrast,  girls  often  receive  attention 
and  praise  for  being  quiet  in  class  and  are  seldomly  encouraged  to 
explore  and  experiment  (Coalition  of  Women  and  Girls  in  Educa- 
tion, 1990).  As  early  as  the  1970s  researchers  in  the  area  of 
classroom  interaction  identified  females  as  at-risk  students  whose 
academic  failure  was  marked  not  by  obvious  signs  such  as  poor 
grades  and  discipline  problems,  but  by  a  more  subtle  enduring  bias 
(Frazier  and  Sadker,  1973).  They  described  a  detrimental  "trade- 
off between  teachers  and  docile  female  students  often  resulting  in 
passive  instruction  yet  higher  grades.  Meanwhile,  males  received 
more  active  instruction,  gained  greater  self-esteem,  and  developed 
higher  career  goals. 

Recent  findings  from  cognitive  science  research  support  the 
need  for  changes  in  how  teachers  interact  with  students,  establish 
classroom  climate  and  address  student  differences  including  learn- 
ing styles,  culture  and  interest.  New  research-based  thinking  about 
effective  academic  instruction  supports  an  emphasis  on  the  knowl- 
edge students  bring  to  school;  explicit  teaching  of  how  to  function 
in  the  "culture"  of  the  school;  early  emphasis  on  appropriate 
"higher  order"  tasks;  extensive  opportunities  to  learn  and  apply 
skills  in  context;  emphasis  on  meaning  and  understanding  in  all 
academic  instruction;  acombination  of  teacher-directed  and  learner- 
directed  instruction;  and  greater  flexibility  in  group  arrangements 
(Knapp  and  Turnbull,  1990). 

Linn  (1990)  relates  these  approaches  to  the  needs  of  girls  in 
mathematics  and  science  and  suggests  that  "if  a  new  group  of 
students  is  attracted  to  mathematics  and  science,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  modify  instruction  to  retain  their  participation."  This  will 
require  changes  that  present  science  and  matliematics  knowledge 
as  personal  endeavors  arrived  at  through  observations,  reflection, 
experiences,  interpretation  and  counterinterpretation  and  changes 
that  allow  students  to  construct  understanding  by  building  upon 
their  own  personal  experiences  as  well  as  their  classroom  instruc- 
tion. Additionally,  science  instruction  that  emphasized  group 
problem  solving  and  cooperative  endeavors  come  closer  to 
reflecting  the  scientific  enterprise  as  it  exists  in  the  modern 
world.  These  changes  support  what  is  known  about  how  girls  learn 
and  function  best  in  the  classroom  and,  if  implemented  with  their 
needs  in  mind,  could  serve  to  make  classrooms  more  hospitable 
and  supportive  of  improved  outcome  for  them. 

This  report  is  a  direct  quote  from  a  much  longer  article  tided 
"A  Concern  About  Gender  and  School  Reform"  published  in  the 
October  issue  of  Concerns,  the  publication  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
Slate  School  Officers  Resource  Center  on  Educational  Equity.  The 
longer  article  includes  sections  on  curriculum  and  instructional 
strategies,  vocational  education  and  school-to-work  transition,  and 
services  for  girls  most  at  risk.  To  request  a  photocopy  of  the  longer 
article,  write  Carol  Farris,  Human  Resource  Development  Officer, 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education,  33  South  Last 
Chance  Gulch,  Helena,  MT  59620-2602. 


HARASSMENT  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Nothing  Ilene  S.  Levitt  did  in  her  first  three  and  a  half  years | 
as  principal  of  Amherst  Regional  High  School  in  Massachusetts 
caused  as  much  controversy  as  the  school's  new  sexual-harass- 
ment policy  regarding  student-to-student  behavior. 

Formulated  over  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year,  it  is 
similar  to  a  policy  instituted  at  the  Minuteman  Regional  Voca- 
tional School  in  Lexington,  MA,  a  decade  ago,  and  remains  one 
of  the  few  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

The  policy  defines  harassment  as  "imwanted  sexual  atten- 
tion" and  includes  under  this  heading  "staring  or  leering  with 
sexual  overtones,"  "spreading  sexual  gossip,"  "unwanted  sexual 
comments,"  "pressure  for  sexual  activity"  and  "unwanted 
physical  contact  of  a  sexual  nature."  Punishments  range  from 
apologies  to  the  victim  to  expulsion  and  referral  to  the  town 
police.  The  document  also  has  a  section  on  adult-to-student 
harassment. 

The  policy  has  produced  heated  responses  from  some 
Amherst  area  residents,  such  as  the  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  who  thinks  the  rules  infringe  on  normal  teenage 
relationships. 

Students  at  the  high  school  generally  were  in  favor  of  the 
policy,  though  some  believe  that  adults  were  overreacting. 
"Kids  in  high  school  know  you're  going  to  be  stared  at,"  said 
Rosy  Bak,  a  junior  at  Amherst  Regional.  "Most  can  deal  with 
it."  And  Sara  Caimell,  another  junior,  said,  "People  are  making 
fun  of  the  rule,  saying,  'Oh,  I'm  leering  at  you.  Are  you  going 
to  turn  me  in?'  But  I  do  think  it's  a  good  policy." 

The  policy  worked  out  with  Dana  Parker,  the  dean  of 
students,  and  passed  by  the  Amherst  school  board,  is  an  extension 
of  what  Ms.  Levitt  has  been  doing  more  informally  since  she 
assumed  the  principalship  of  the  750-student  school,  she  said. 


FLASHCARD  ON  THE  MEDIA 

Typical  eighth-graders  spend  four  times  as  many  hours 
watching  television  each  week  as  doing  homework.  In  the 
1988  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  survey  of  the 
American  eighth-grader,  youngsters  reported  spending  more 
than  2 1  hours  a  week  watching  television  and  only  five-and- 
a-half  hours  doing  homework.  The  eighth-graders  said  that 
they  read  for  leisure  about  two  hours  a  week. 

..AND  TELEVISION  LOOKS  AT  TEACHING 

At  a  time  when  improving  the  quality  of  teachers, 
and  giving  them  more  classroom  authority,  is  at  the  center  of 
education  reform,  six  out  of  ten  American  adults  say  that  one 
particular  teacher  made  a  difference  in  their  lives.  A  quarter , 
of  the  1,107  adults  surveyed  nationwide  last  spring  by  CBS 
News  reported  that  either  the  teacher's  concern  or  the  indi- 
vidual attention  that  the  teacher  gave  them  was  the  crucial 
factor. 


Notes  from 

Gender  Equity  Program... 

NANCY  KEENAN,  SUPERINTENDENT 


DISCIPLINE  (CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT)  AND  EQUITY 

Are  They  Related? 


The  theme  of  this  newsletter  issue  is  "Corporal  Punishment." 
Equity  research  has  quite  a  bit  to  say  about  our  approaches  to 
disciplinary  action.  It  is  enlightening  and  challenging  to  equitable 
educators  as  we  reflect  on  corporal  punishment. 

"They  ask  for  it! "  is  the  traditional  explanation.  Most  educators 
know  that  males  receive  more  punishment  and  more  severe  forms 
of  punishment  than  do  females.  Qualitatively  and  quantitatively, 
male  students  of  lower  economic  class  and  Native,  Hispanic,  Asian 
and  African  American  heritage  receive  the  most  negative  types  of 
discipline  (Sadkers,  1984;  Grayson  and  Martin,  1987).  Theexcep- 
tion  to  this  is  the  female  who  "acts  like  a  male"  or  is  perceived  as 
"aggressive." 

What  about  our  role  as  teachers?  Teachers  send  male  students 
to  administration  for  disciplinary  action  in  greater  numbers  than 
females.  Male  teachers  referred  a  higher  number  of  male  students 
than  female  teachers  (Alvord,  1979).  Males  were  more  apt  to 
Experience  physical  forms  of  discipline,  while  females  were  more 
apt  to  be  verbally  reprimanded  (Huffine,  1979). 

What  about  the  message  we  are  sending?  What  is  the  long- 


range  impact  of  dealing  with  males  in  harsher  ways  (including 
physical  action)  or,  by  example,  encouraging  aggressive  behavior? 
It  may  be  seen  in  adult  behavior  that  accepts  or  even  practices 
violence  against  self,  others,  or  society.  Hostility  toward  females 
may  emerge  if  females  are  continually  more  successful  in  evading 
discipline. 

All  of  this  research  should  be  contrasted  to  the  research  on  sel  f- 
esteem,  self-concept  and  affirmation  and  the  effects  on  student 
achievement.  The  use  of  corporal  punishment  raises  not  only 
ethical  questions,  but  significant  equity  questions.  (Source:  GESA 
Facilitators  Manual,  1990.  Grayson  and  Martin.) 


It  is  the  position  of  Superintendent  Nancy  Keenan  and  the 
Office  of  Public  Instruction  that  there  are  alternative  forms  of 
discipline  that  are  more  equitable  and  have  more  educational 
value  for  our  students  than  corporal  punishment.  Corporal 
punishment  serves  no  educational  purpose  or  benefit  for  our 
students  and  schools;  use  of  alternative  methods  is  supported. 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT 

From  materials  by  the  National  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse. 


Corporal  punishment  (hitting,  paddling,  spanking,  grabbing, 
shaking,  forced  exercise  or  other  means  of  inflicting  pain  as 
punishment)  is  harmful  to  children  because  it  interferes  with  the 
learning  environment,  promotes  hitting  as  an  acceptable  way  to 
solve  problems,  and  leads  to  increased  aggression  and  vandalism 
in  schools.  These  thoughts  come  from  Dr.  Daniel  F.  Whiteside, 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  an  estimated  1  million  legal  beatings  are 
inflicted  on  school  children  in  the  U.S.  each  year.  Worldwide,  22 
countries  have  abolished  it  (including  the  USSR  and  all  Eastern 
■  European  countries);  of  developed,  English-speaking  countries, 
only  Britain  and  the  U.S.  still  sanction  this  practice. 

What  are  some  alternatives  to  corporal  punishment? 

Some  temporary,  short-range  measures  include: 

-  use  of  quiet  places  for  time-outs. 

-  student-teacher  agreement  on  immediate  alternatives. 

-  teaming  teachers  with  administrators,  aides,  social  workers 
who  can  take  disruptive  children  aside  to  counsel  toward 
stability. 

-  support  services  for  educators  whose  stamina  is  exhausted. 

-  alternatives  for  bored,  turned-off  or  unreceptive  students: 


independent  projects,  listening  and  viewing  experiences, 
work-study  experiences. 

-  inservice  program  for  staff  to  role  play  alternative  tech- 
niques. 

Some  long-range  measures  include: 

-  staff-student-community  awareness  programs. 

-  training  for  students  and  teachers  in  crisis-irtervention. 

-  training  for  students  in  student  advocacy. 

-  regular  classroom  experiences  for  administrators. 

-  drop-out-drop-back-in  programs. 

-  lower  staff:student  ratios  so  staff  really  get  to  know 
students. 

-  wide  variety  of  learning  materials  and  technological  devices. 

-  staff  help  from  local  health  and  social  service  agencies. 

-  full  involvement  of  students  in  decision-making  in  the 
school. 

-  inservice  for  staff  on  child  abuse  and  harassment  in  schools. 

-  mass  media  presentation  and  public  service  announcements 
on  the  issue. 

( For  more  information,  write  Gender  Equity  Specialist,  OPI,  State 
Capitol.  Helena,  MT  59620.) 


MISCELLANEOUS... 


The  fall  GESA  classes  are  underway  and  going  very,  very  well 
from  ail  reports.  However,  several  of  you  have  had  difficulty  getting 
AV  resources  from  the  State  AV  Library.  This  is  a  new  system  we 
are  trying  this  year  in  order  to  track  loans  more  efficiently.  Unfor- 
tunately, you  need  to  make  your  reservations  for  these  resources 
more  in  advance  than  you  are  used  to  doing.  A  REQUEST:  when  you 
ask  for  a  video/resource,  please  GIVE  AN  ALTERNATE  DATE, 
too.  Pat  Reichert,  Gender  Equity  Administrative  Assistant,  will  be 
calling  you  if  the  resource  is  unavailable  for  your  first  choice.  We 
appreciate  your  patience  as  we  work  the  "bugs"  out  of  this  new 
system...  thanks. 

The  BROWNING  Public  School  District  is  the  first  disuict  to 
train  its  entire  administrative  and  teaching  staff  in  Title  IX  and 
Equity.  Last  month,  I  conducted  inservice  for  over  170  teachers  and 
20  adminisu-ators.  Their  interest  and  commitment  to  equitable 
education  were  great  to  observe.  "Thanks,"  Browning  educators; 
"thanks,"  Carmen  Marceau,  Title  IX  Coordinator;  and  "thanks"  to 
Ivan  Small,  Superintendent,  and  Lee  Clark,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

NEW  AV  RESOURCES  in  the  Equity  Library:  "Sending  the 
Right  Signals"  -  a  15-minute  video  on  sexual  harassment  from 
students'  perspective.  It  comes  with  Trainer  and  Student  Hand- 
books. Also  new  on  sexual  harassment  and  intimidation  is  the  20- 
minute  video  "No  Laughing  Matter"  with  accompanying  curriculum 
for  students,  teachers  and  administrators. 

"The  Business  of  Paradigms"  by  Joel  Barker  is  available  for 
equity  events  from  Carol  Farris  at  OCHE,  444-5950.  This  excellent 
40-minute  video  on  change  and  change-making  is  a  great  introduc- 
tion to  the  whole  area  of  equity  and  the  barriers  to  change. 

"A  Word  in  Edgewise"  -  a  20-minute  video  on  inclusive  language 
including  discussion,  interviews  with  students  and  educators,  and 


historic  overview  of  "generic  man"  and  other  noninclusive  usage. 
Alternatives  and  options  are  shared.  Excellent  for  use  in  GESA! 

SPORTS  EQUITY  RESOURCES  are  available  from  NCAA ' 
Sports  Library.  If  your  school  has  been  looking  for  more  posters  of 
women  in  athletics,  and  more  images  of  men  and  women  together  in 
athletic  activities  write  to  NCAA  Sports  Library  for  an  order  form: 
NCAA  Publishing,  P.  O.  Box  7347,  Overland  Park,  KS  66207-0347. 
(Or  call  Gender  Equity  Program  at  OPI,  444-1952,  for  a  copy  of  the 
form). 

WOMEN  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  -  Plans 
are  being  made  for  an  event  for  aspiring  women  administrators  in 
1991.  If  you  are  interested  in  attending,  know  some  women  who 
would  or  could  be  interested,  or  are  interested  in  serving  on  the 
planning  team  -  PLEASE  CONTACT  PAT  CALLBECK  HARPER, 
444-1952,  ASAP! 

A  FASCINATING  NEWS  STORY...  recently  appeared  about 
the  Parker  Brothers'  game  "CAREERS  FOR  GIRLS."  The  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration  chided  Parker  for  showing  "insensi- 
tivity  to  modem  realities"  in  a  game  that  lists  "supermom"  and  school 
teacher  as  key  careers  for  girls.  The  game  includes  instructions  like 
"Show  us  how  you  slow  dance  with  your  main  squeeze,"  "Describe 
your  dream  husband,"  "Tell  us  the  names  of  your  eight  children,"  and 
"Bum  all  your  chocolate  chip  cookies."  The  SBA  said  the  game 
shows  "insensitivity  to  modem  realities  in  a  society  where  women 
are  making  breakthroughs  in  almost  every  profession...  we're  amazed 
that  as  we  enter  the  1990s,  the  game  doesn't  include  such  careers  as 
business  executives,  government  leaders,  astronauts,  scientists,  or 
moms  without  the  prefix 'super.'"  (NOTE:  The  game  is  targeted  to  . 
pre-teen  girls.  Good  equity  awareness,  SBA!) 


"EMPOWERMENT''  -  OVERUSED  OR  UNNOTICED... 


How  often  have  you  heard  the  phrase,  "we  need  to  empower 
our  teachers  to..."  or  "our  community  should  be  empowered  to  take 
responsibility  for..."?  In  reality,  there  is  no  way  we  can  "empower 
others";  empowerment  is  a  personal  matter  of  equipping  ourselves 
to  be  responsible  and  self-regulating  in  expressing  positive  regard 
for  others. 

There  is  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  today  about  transforming  or 
empowered  leadership.  What  does  it  really  mean  for  those  of  us  in 
the  classroom  or  school  office?  According  to  the  "Empowering 
Leadership"  training  model  offered  by  John  Landrum  and  Mary 
Martin  (one  of  the  original  developers  of  GESA),  empowered 
leaders  change  themselves  through  a  well-developed  internal  locus 
of  control.  Rather  than  attempting  the  impossible  (trying  to  change 
others)  these  leaders  change  the  way  they  interact  with  others 
recognizing  the  capacity  and  competence  of  others  to  grow.  Em- 
powered leaders  nurture  growth-producing  climates  of  openness, 
acceptance,  and  participative  power-sharing. 

Empowering  leaders  provide  the  atmosphere  where  others  can 
lap  their  own  power;  as  the  group  grows  and  benefits,  the  leader's 
empowerment  spreads.  Fear,  fragmentation,  manipulation  give 
way  to  U-ust,  a  sense  of  belonging,  and  collaboration. 

Dr.  Nancy  Kline  ofThe  Leadership  Institute  (recently  appearing 
in  Helena)  would  add  that  empowered  leaders  foster  regular  and 
open  "spaces  for  THINKING."  Thinking  environments  are  char- 


acterized by  listening,  praising,  posing  incisive  questions,  and 
nurturing  a  sense  of  "no  limits"  in  creative  problem  solving.  "No 
limits"  thinking  questions  barriers,  even  apparently  immovable 
ones.  Creating  "thinking  environments"  (How  can  we  do  this 
better?  What  is  the  real  problem  here?)  in  school  and  work  place 
always  results  in  quality  and  real  empowerment.  Empowerment 
ought  to  be  on  our  New  Year's  Resolutions  list...  the  real  personal 
empowerment  we  all  need  to  avoid  bum-out  and  prepare  our 
students  and  ourselves  for  the  '90s.  (Source:  "Expectations" 
newsletter  from  Expectations  Unlimited,  1 139NoriaStreet,Laguna 
Beach,  CA  92651,  Nov-Dec  90) 


THE  UPDATED  OPI  CATALOG  OF  EQUITY 
AUDIO-VISUAL  RESOURCES 
IS  AVAILABLE.  IF  YOU  WOULD 
LIKE  A  COPY,  CALL  OR  WRITE: 

GENDER  EQUITY  PROGRAM 
OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
STATE  CAPITOL 
HELENA,  MT  59620 
(406)  444-1952  or  -2410 


HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  CANADA 


IS  PORNOGRAPHY  SEXY? 


The  Ontario  College  of  Art  has  decided  to  hire  only 
|vomen  to  replace  retiring  members  of  the  faculty.  The 
x;ollege  wants  to  increase  the  percentage  of  its  women  faculty 
members  from  25  to  38  percent  by  the  year  2000.  Men  wiU 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  positions  not  created  by  retirement 
vacancies. 

Other  Canadian  institutions  also  have  established  poli- 
cies to  redress  staffing  imbalances.  At  Ryerson  Polytechnical 
Institute,  80  percent  of  the  vacancies  created  by  retirement 
are  reserved  for  women,  who  now  constitute  about  27  per- 
cent of  the  faculty.  The  University  of  Ottawa  plans  to  add 
fifty  women  to  its  faculty  during  the  next  three  years. 


WAGE  GAP  CONTINUES 

Women  of  all  races  conUnue  to  earn  less  than  men  of  all 
races,  according  to  Census  Bureau  data  released  in  the  fall  of 
1989.  With  the  excepfion  of  Black  men,  there  was  little 
overall  change  in  the  gap  in  wages  between  women  and  men 
and  between  people  of  color  and  white  men.  White,  Black, 
and  Hispanic  women  all  earned  less  than  men  of  these  races; 
in  other  words,  white  men  earned  the  most  income,  followed 
by  Black  men  and  Hispanic  men.  White  women's  income  is 

^^ower,  followed  by  Black  women's  income,  with  Hispanic 

^P^-omen  earning  the  least. 

Women's  overall  percentage  of  earning  compared  to 
white  men's  earnings  rose  from  65  percent  in  1987  to  66 
percent  in  1989.  Black  men  made  the  greatest  gains  of  all  the 
groups:  their  earnings  as  a  percentage  ofwhite  men's  increased 
from  71.3  to  74.8.  The  percentage  of  Black  women's 
earnings  as  compared  to  white  men's  earnings  increased  only 
slightly,  from  60  to  60.7  since  1987.  Hispanic  women's  and 
men's  earnings  dipped  slightly,  from  1987  to  1989 — eachby 
.  1  percent — with  women  earning  54.5  cents  and  men  earning 
65.5  cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by  white  men. 


STOP  SEXIST  HABITS 

In  an  effort  to  combat  sexist  terms  that  are  still  heard  in 
many  office  and  academic  settings,  a  New  York  writing 
consultant  has  produced  a  poster  that  creates  awareness  of 
stereotypical  language. 

According  to  consultant  Gary  Blake,  "the  use  of  sexist 
language  may  seem  familiar  and  even  inoffensive,  but  it  has 
a  harmful  cumulative  effect."  The  poster  features  a  bright  red 
^ptop  sign  containing  dozens  of  the  most  common  sexist 
^lerms. 

You  can  get  a  copy  of  the  poster  by  sending  $  1 .50  to  The 
Communication  Workshop,  217  East  85th  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10028 


What  makes  pornography  "sexy"  to  some  men?  How  do 
men  become  "hooked"  on  pornography?  Can  they  learn  to 
perceive  those  images  differently?  These  are  the  kinds  of 
questions  a  group  of  men  in  New  York  City  are  attempting  to 
answer  in  workshops  designed  to  "retrain  men's  perceptions 
of  pornography,"  according  to  John  Stoltenberg,  a  founder  of 
the  group. 

Stoltenberg  devised  an  experiential  exercise  for  use  at  a 
pornography  workshop  at  an  antisexist  men's  conference.  In 
the  exercise,  a  few  men  from  the  audience  were  selected  at 
random,  given  a  magazine  like  Penthouse,  Playboy,  or  Hustler, 
and  told  to  "do  the  pose"  in  a  designated  photograph.  While 
these  men  were  struggling  into  their  assigned  poses,  the  rest 
of  the  workshop  participants  (which  included  women) 
compared  each  man's  pose  with  the  picture  he  was  attempting 
to  portray  and  called  out  comments  ("Spread  your  legs"; 
"Show  more  fear")  to  help  the  man  get  the  pose  more 
accurately.  Afterward,  the  group  reassembled  to  discuss 
how  it  felt  to  do  the  pose  and  to  be  a  spectator. 

"It  became  clear  from  the  discussion  that  the  technique 
had  touched  directly  and  personally  on  the  humiliation  and 
vulnerability  that  was  supposed  to  be  'sexy'  in  the  photo- 
graphs," Stoltenberg  explained.  Based  on  this  iniual  expe- 
rience, Stoltenberg  and  several  other  male  anti pornography 
activists  formed  Men  Against  Pornography.  The  group 
conducts  workshops  based  on  the  "Do-the-pose"  exercise  for 
groups  of  men. 

"We're  trying  to  reach  men,  to  get  them  to  understand 
viscerally  that  what's  'sexy'  in  pornography  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  subordination  of  women,"  Stoltenberg  explains. 
"Once  men  experience  for  themselves  how  thoroughly 
inauthenUc  those  images  in  the  men's  magazines  are — how 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  honest  kind  of  eroticism — 
they  seem  more  able  to  hear  and  understand  what  women 
have  been  saying  about  the  lies  pornography  tells." 

For  more  informadon  on  the  organization  "Men  Against 
Pornography",  contact  Mike  Bucci,  45 1  West  48  Street,  4E, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

John  Stoltenberg  is  author  of  Refusing  to  be  a  Man.  He 
has  tentatively  accepted  our  invitation  to  speak  at  the  June, 
1991,  equity  conference:  In  Montana,  Action  Guarantees 
Equity  (I.M.A.G.E.).  Details  of  the  I.M.A.G.E.  Conference 
will  appear  in  future  issues  of  this  newsletter. 


THIS  MONTH'S  QUOTE 

"Powerful,  suggestive  advertising  can  exploit  basic  needs  by 
inserting  a  product  between  feelings  and  their  resolution." 

—  Michael  Betzold,  in  How  Pornography 
Shackles  Men  and  Oppresses  Women 


Liter  atureAVomen/Science 


Here  is  the  newsletter's  second  annual  recommended 
reading  list,  published  in  December  for  the  long  reflective 
days  of  the  coming  winter.  Last  year  highlighted  non-sexist 
children's  books,  and  those  selections  have  been  validated 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  young  friends  who  received  them  as 
presents  throughout  the  year. 

This  list  features  escapist  fiction  for  adults.  Fantasy  and 
science  fiction  written  by  women  authors  differs  from  that 
written  by  men  by  including  women  characters  as  scientists. 
This  is  fiction,  as  the  number  of  women  scientists  in  real  life 
is  still  discouragingly  low.  At  U.  S.  graduations  in  1988, 
women  collected  only  seven  percent  of  engineering  Ph.D.'s 
and  less  than  a  fifth  of  doctorates  in  the  physical  sciences. 

Since  at  least  the  early  1960s,  women  writers  have 
regularly  characterized  women  as  scientists.  Examples 
include  "Mary",  a  biologist  and  specialist  in  alien  commu- 
nication in  Naomi  Mitchison's  Memoirs  of  a  Spacewoman 
(1962);  the  biologist  "Takver"  and  the  physicist  "Mitis"  in 
Ursula  K.  LeGuin's  The  Dispossessed  (1974);  "Kira",  bi- 
ologist, M.D.,  and  "the  de  facto  head  of  her  department  at  the 
university"  in  Pamela  Sargent's  Cloned  Lives  (1972-76); 
"Margaret",  the  black  computer  expert  in  Up  the  Walls  of  the 
World  (1978)  by  Alice  Sheldon  writing  under  the  nom  de 
plume  James  Tiptree,  Jr.;  "Varian",  veterinary  xenobiologist 
and  co-leader  of  the  expeditionin  Anne  McCaffrey's  Dinosaur 
Planet  Survivors  ( 1 984);  and  "Jeanne  Velory",  black  physicist 
and  astronaut  in  Vonda  Mclntyre's  Barbary  (1986). 

The  participation  of  women  scientists  is  matched  in 
contemporary  feminist  science  theory  and  in  women's  sci- 
ence fiction  by  a  view  of  science  that  differs  from  the 
extrapolative  view  common  in  men's  science  and  men's 
science  fiction.  Rather  than  the  traditional  view  of  male 
science  as  a  monolithic  progress  from  natural  law  to  natural 
law,  women  writers,  like  feminist  science  theorists,  gener- 
ally recognize  that  our  current  science  is  a  human  construct 


that  came  about  under  a  particular  set  of  historical  conditions 
when  men's  domination  of  nature  seemed  a  positive  and 
worthy  goal. 

The  novelist  Marge  Piercy  explains  through  her  charac- 
ter "Luciente"  that  in  our  culture  "only  huge  corporations  and 
the  Pentagon  had  money  enough  to  pay  for  big  science."  In 
Luciente's  future  time,  a  different  society  decides  commu- 
nally how  to  invest  in  science  and  thus  produces  different 
kinds  of  science. 

The  pattern  on  whether  U.S.  women  students  will  enter 
scientific  fields  is  already  set  by  high  school.  Reasons  that 
women  scientists  have  suggested  forthesedifferences  between 
female  and  male  participation  include  overt  discrimination, 
lack  of  encouragement  from  parents  and  teachers,  scarcity  of 
role  models,  and  teaching  methods  uncongenial  to  female 
students.  The  higher  the  level  of  education  or  professions, 
the  more  extreme  the  discrimination. 

In  reading  science  fiction,  we  not  only  escape  this  reality, 
but  both  men  and  women  readers  are  allowed  to  consider  the 
alternatives  authors  suggest.  "Don't  bother  me  now,  dear, 
I'm  envisioning  posifive  role  models."  Happy  reading! 

This  analysis  is  a  brief  precis  of  Jane  Donawerth's 
article,  "Utopian  Science:  Contemporary  Feminist  Science 
Theory  and  Science  Fiction  by  Women,"  published  in  the 
Autumn  1990  NWS  A  Journal,  a  publication  of  the  National 
Women's  Studies  Associafion  with  editorial  offices  in  Co 
lumbus,  Ohio.  A  complete  set  of  this  Journal  from  its 
inception  in  Autumn,  1988,  is  a  resource  in  the  library  of  the 
Perkins  Sex  Equity  Coordinator.  Montanans  may  request 
photocopies  of  the  tables  of  contents  or  of  individual  articles 
from  Carol  J.  Farris,  Human  Resource  Development  Officer, 
via  mail:  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education, 
33  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Helena,  MT  59620-2602  or  tele- 
phone: 444-5950  or  Big  Sky  Telegraph. 


Carol  J.  Farris 

Human  Resources  Development  Officer 

Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 

33  South  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  Montana  59620-2602 
(406)  444-5950 


